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Mr. George Grimm, of Jefferson, Wis., 
was married to Miss Marietta Bullock, on 
May 20. They took a wedding trip to St. 
Paul, Minn., and will be “ at home” on the 
10th of June. The BEE JOURNAL extends 
its best compliments. 





Jordan’s “ White Sulphur Springs,”’ near 
Stephenson Depot, Fred Co., Va., opened on 
June 1, and will continue unti] Oct. 1, 1886. 
The 20-page circular is on our desk. Mr. E. 
C. Jordan, one of Virginia’s most prominent 
bee-keepers, is the proprietor. Honey is one 
of the delicacies provided without stint to 
his guests. 





In England tke spring is said to be fully 
a month later than usual; while in the 
central part of the United States itis quite 
a month earlier than usual. A correspond- 
entin England remarks that up to May 1, 
there had “‘ not been more than six days free 
from frost this year, and on three days only 
have the bees carried natural pollen 
briskly.” Thisisa strange report for that 
“garden spot of the earth.”’ Usually the 
month of May is delightful there, and the 
fragrance from the universal bloom fills the 
air with the loveliest of perfume. 





The Oleomargarine Lobby at Wash- 
ington has issued a pamphlet for circulation 
to Congress, entitled “Honest Words to 
Honest Men.” The idea of the makers of 
that fraud—imitation butter—claiming to be 
honest, is too absurd for anything! Is it 
honest to call their product butter, sell it 
for butter, and get the prive of butter fora 
fraudulent imitation? Congress has now 
spent a week over the consideration of a 
law to tax it out of existence, but so far 
but little has been accomplished towards that 
desired end. Can we ever hope for that 
body to pass a law against the adulteration 
of honey and other food products? Our 
faith in its accomplishment is very weak— 
we cannot expect it. 





N. E. Cottrell, Burdick, Ind.—Circular of 


Another Suit Against Bee-Keeping. 
—Mr. Marshall J. Darling, of Waterbury, 
Conn., has been sued by his neighbor, Geo. 
Stanley, in the District Court for $500 
damages. The trial comes off on June 7, 
1886, and good lawyers have been engaged 
to try the case. Mr. Darling gives the 
following facts concerning it : 


Iam a mechanic, and work inthe shop. I 
have for4or5 years kept afew bees ith 
for pleasure and profit. Last year they 
increased from 8 to 19 colonies. e plain- 
tiff, George Stanley, owns an adjoining lot ; 
five families live there, in two houses. In 
March Mr. Stanley told me that his tenant 
would move if I continued to keep bees, for 
they came in at the windows and stung the 
family; and also spotted clothing around 
the house. I told him that if he would put 
screens on his windows I would pay for 
them, but he refused to do that. e says I 
must get rid of them, I told him that I never 
have had any trouble with my neighbors, 
and did not want any, and I would sell all 
that I could of them. I- sold 8 colonies, 
leaving 11. Now they have commenced to 
swarm, and I have had two swarms this 
week. A few days before Mr. Stanley 
brought this suit, I bad arran to move 
my bees into the country, where I could 
keep more of them, but my lawyer tells me 
not to move them now. 


It seems thatthis is to be a test case, to 
ascertain whether it is lawful to keep bees 
in the suburbs of acity or not, and will 
affect many who now are engaged in the 
pursuit in that State. 

It appears that Judge Cole has issued an 
injunction, restraining Mr. Darling from 
keeping bees on his premises on Cossette 
Street. 


_The New Haven News of May 22 contains 
the following concerning the suit : 


It is thought that the vexed question, 
which has long troubled legal minds in this 
locality, will be settled in this case, namely, 
whether bees are “ ferze nature.”’ 

This question was encountered in a pleas- 
ant controversy out of court some years 
ago between Judge John W. Webster and 
Farmer Plumb, of Prospect. Judge Webster 
was excessively pleased at discovering bees 
in their wild state, an autumn pastime in 
which he is an acknowledged expert. The 
mode of spying out the home and honey of 
the wild bee requires unusual sagacity and 
patience. A number of bees must be 
captured in their flowery haunts about the 
fields, confined in a smal! box, taken to high 
ground, and one by one allowed to escape 
from different points. They always fy ina 
bee line for their primitive hive, usually hid 
in a hollow tree. It may bea mile or more 


the point whither the different lines con- 
yerge is a sure indication of their home. On 
one occasion the judge had found a hive in 


secured and set to work. While he was thus 


the judge by exclaiming: 
“What are you doing here ?” 


American citizen,”’ replied the judge. 


posed I had some rights in it.” 

“True,”. replied the judge, “you have 
some few rights. but I want you to under- 
stand that my rights to this particular tree 
are paramount to yourrights The ancient 
custom of acquiring possession of a bee- 
tree and its products ought to be well known 
to vou.” 


violence with his musket. The judge, 
undaunted, walked towards him and assured 
him that during a long acquaintance with 





Bees and Queens is received. 


principles in regard to bees. 


from the place where they are captured, but 


y 1 oak tree, one of 
large forest owned by Ramer riomb, of son's Home, which was the first of the 


Prospect. A neighboring chopper was | series, to-wit: 27 inches long and 17 inches 


engaged, Farmer Plumb came down to the 
bee-tree with an old Queen Ann musket on | Presidents are to be presented to all sub- 


his shoulder, and opened conversation with | scribers of the American Agriculturist as 


“Haven't I any rights here?’ asked the 
farmer. “I bought this wood land forty 
years ago, and paid hard-earned money for |to receive both papers and the special 


it. There is no mortgage on it, and I+sup- | engravings and descriptions by American 


“These bees,” said the judge, “are ‘ fere 
nature,’ and no law is better settled than 
that where a man finds bees ‘ fere nature,’ 
he igentitied to the beés and the means of 
securing the honey.” | 

The judge then ordered the tree cut down. 
This version of “fers nature” was too 
much for the old farmer to grasp. His 
musket fell from his hand, and he staggered 
back, bewildered, against the fence. 

The judge secured a large quantity of 
honey without further interference, and 
although the issue was never tried, it seems 
that to this day the common law of the land 
declares some bees to be “ fers nature.” 





Dividing for Increase.—A correspond- 
ent who is a beginner, desires to learn how 
he may with safety avoid watching for 
natural swarms, in order to hivethem. He 
should either use a swarm-catcher or divide 
for increase, instead of letting the bees 
swarm. Mr. F. L. Dougherty, in the Indiana 
Farmer, gives the following instructions : 


The proper time to make a division is just 
about the time the bees have begun prep- 
arations to cast a natural swarm. This can 
only be determined of course by examina- 
tion of the frames. If, on opening the hive, 
= find queen-cells are being built, you 

now, of course, what to expect ; although 
cells may be started and afterwards aband- 
oned, but ifon examination you find care 
or young larva in the queen-cell, it is hardly 
necessary to wait longer, but make the 
division at once. In natural swarming, the 
old bees, with the old queen, constitute the 
cluster, consequently the division should be 
made to follow this rule as near as practi- 
cable. Todo this open the hive near the 
middle of the day, take out one frame of 
bees, brood, honey, and the old queen, place 
thisin the new hive, remove the old hive 
to a new location, setting the new hive 
where the old one formerly stood. Bees 
know little of the hive, but are governed by 
the location. The bees that are in the fields 
and all the old bees in the hive removed, as 
they goout will return to the old location 
and enter the new hive ; thus throwing the 
working bees into the new hive where the 
work is to be identical with that of natural 
swarming. 


Rich, Blooming and Variegated as 
the roses of June, comes the American 
Agrtculturist for this month, with its one 
hundred original illustrations and original 
articles. by forty-four well-known writers 
in various parts of the Union, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The second paper, 
in the series of the Homes of our Farmer 
Presidents, will be written by Donald G. 
Mitchell (Ike Marvel); subject, George 
Washington. The accompanying engraving 
will probably be as large as that of Jeffer- 





wide. The engravings of Our Farmer 


they appear. Price of the American Agri- 





“Exercising the inalienable rights of an | culturist, English or German, $1.50 per year. 


We will club it with the AmerRIcAN BEE 
JOURNAL for $2.25 a year, each subscriber 


the law he had become familiar with its 





authors as they appear. 


— ——_ + 


Honey in Coffee, says a correspondent 


in the Bee-Keepers’ Record, is better than 
sugar ; this is a most excellent way to use it 
The question was argued at length pro and | When candied, especially by those who 


con, and during the controversy the farmer | have a prejudice against eating it. He then 
threatened and made demonstrations of | 


adds, “* Try it also in tea.” 


———___—— -_7.—~- - 


F. J.Orowley, of Batavia, VN. Y., has 


sent us his reduced price-list for this spring. 
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Replies by Prominent Apiarists. 





{It is useless to ask for answers to 


Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them inthe JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “‘hurry”’ for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Eb.] 


Taking Care of Empty Combs. 
Query, No. 258.—1. What is the best 
manner of taking care of empty combs to 
prevent bee-moth from destroying them, 
until such times as they can be used? 2, 
Will the bee-moth molest the combs if hung 


in a rack 3 or 4 inches apart, in a dry and 
airy room ?—Subscriber. 





1. Ihave the best success by hang- 
ing them upina dry, light room. 2. 
You will have to look after such 
combs as contain bee-bread, no mat- 
ter where you put them.—G.W. Drem- 
AREE. 


The plan suggested is good. If 
worms are already started, the combs 
must be heavily fumigated with sul- 
phur.—C. C. MILLER. 


The plan suggested is the best I 
know, but the moths will trouble 
them some even then. If they 
trouble too much, fumigate them.— 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


1. Putting them where the bees can 
have access to them, or 4 burning 
sulphur in the room in which they are 
stored. 2. Toacertain extent, yet it 
helps wonderfully.—G. M. Doo.ir- 
TLE. 


I have but little trouble if the combs 
arein a dry, i room, but they 
should be carefully examined from 
time to time, and if you find any trace 
of moths on the combs, fumigate 
them with sulphur.—H. D. CuTrine. 


Combs containing pollen are unsafe 
hung up ina dry, airy room if moths 
can get at them. As suggested in 
this department last year, there is no 
better plan than to stack them up in 
empty hives over a strong colony of 
bees.—G. L. TINKER. 


2. No, not if not too warm, and left 
there too long. Yoursecond question 
gives my idea of the best solution of 
your first—_JAMES HEDDON. 


I always keep my combs in a per- 
fectly close box, in which they are 
hung. They are then never troubled 
with moths.— A. J. Cook. 


Put them in a cold room carefully 
boxed up. If they are kept there 
during our cold northern winters, the 
moth will not hatch out of them, and 
by using screen doors and windows 





the moth can be kept out of the 
honey-house all sumnier as well. We 
keep thousands of extractor combs 
season, and never have any 
trouble.—DADANT & Son. 


1. If any moth worms are seen, give 
the combs a vapor bath with fumes of 
burning sulphur. 2. The worms are 
not apt to be found in combs placed 
as mentioned; but frequent examina- 
tions should be made, and the sulphur 
fumes applied when worms are found. 
—J. E. Ponp, JR. 





Lubricating Foundation Dies. 


Query, No. 259.—Does the use of lye in 
lubricating dies of foundation presses in- 
jure the foundation or make it disagreeable 
to the bees? A neighboring bee-keeper 
claims that it makes the foundation brittle, 
and that he has hard work to make bees stay 
in the hive when it is used.—J. M. 





I should say not, when some of our 
shrewdest and best bee-keepers have 
used it for years.—A. J. CooxK, 


I have used foundation that was 
made by the use of lye, and that 
which was made by using starch; I 
have noticed no difference in the 
respect mentioned.—W. Z. HurTcHIN- 
SON. 


The honey-bees have no use for an 
alkali in their fabrications, and it 
would not be strange if it were dis- 
agreeable to them.—G. L. TINKER. 


I have used foundation made b 
manufacturers who use lye as a lubri- 
cator, and I never had any trouble on 
that account. A great deal of foun- 
dation is worthless on account of its 
being made of wax rendered from 
moldy, rotten combs.—G. W. Drem- 
AREE. 


So far as my experience has gone, I 
have found no trouble from it.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


I am certain that lye injures the 
quality of the wax. Try a small 
quantity by melting it witha slight 
trace of lye, and then compare it with 
a sample of the same wax not thus 
treated.—H. R. BOARDMAN. 


Any material which you use ona 
press Will remain on the foundation, 
more or less; and will be more or less 
injurious; hence, the inferiority of 
the presses. We should certainly not 
+ lye in any case.— DADANT & 
SON. 


I have used foundation made with 
lye, starch and soap, and I could not 
see any difference. I have had no 
trouble in having the different kinds 
accepted by the bees.—H. D. Cur- 
TING. 


No. If you will put a piece of 
foundation or wax into lye ten times 
as strong as the die-book needs, you 
will see that it does not affect it at 
all. The bees do not shun the lye- 
residue, as I know by careful experi- 





ment.—J AMES HEDDON. 











Superseding Queens, 


Query, No. 260.—1. Would you super. 
sede a queen on account of old age, as long 
as the colony is prosperous? 2. What is the 
best general rule in regard to superseding 
queens ?—H. D. 8. 





1. It would depend upon cireyn. 
stances. 2. The third year.—H 
CUTTING. 


1. No. 2. Let the bees do the super. 
seding.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


1. No. As long they do good work 
leave it to the bees.—A. J. Coox. 


1. No. Let the bees do it.—W. z. 
HUTCHINSON. 


1. No. 2. Supersede 
when they show signs of 
R. BOARDMAN. 


1. Not unless I desired to change 
the stock. 2. A very good rule that 
rarely fails in getting good queens is 
to let the bees do their own supersed- 
ing.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. No. 2. Supersede them when 
they begin to fail, or else let the bees 
do it. They usually do it before you 
can notice that the queen is failing. — 
DADANT & SON. 


1. Ido not recommend the practice 
of superseding queens on account of 
age. The bees know better when to 
supersede thanI do. 2. The bestrule 
is to leave it to the bees. They may 
make some mistakes, but the apiarist 
will make more mistakes than the 
bees will.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


So long as a colony is prosperous, I 
doubt if T would take great pains to 
supersede her, leaving that for the 
bees todo. But if by swarming or 
otherwise, a queen “yo come into 
my hands at a time when I could 
easily replace her with a younger 
one, I would most likely replace her 
if she were two years old, or older.— 
C. C. MILLER. 


1. No. 2, As soon as the queen 
fails of normal prolificness, put a 
young one in her place if the bees do 
not do it before you, which they 
usually do in my apiary.—JAMES 
HEDDON. 


1. No sir, as L replied awhile ago, I 
now have a queen five years old this 
spring, and I shall not supersede her, 
if she keeps the cells filled with eggs. 
2. Supersede when the queen shows 
failing powers, or when you desire for 
any reason to make an exchange.—J. 
E. Ponpn, JR. 


— only 
ecline.—H, 





System and Success. 


(@ All who intend to be systematic ip 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use 't. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 
For 50 colonies (120 pages)..........-- 

** 100 colonies (220 pages) 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) 

The larger ones can be used for a few co!- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 


$1 00 
limaess0e 125 
1 50 
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Soo 


——oe So 


Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the center of the State named; 
& northof the center; 2 south; OF east; 
+0 west; and this ¢ northeast; *O northwest: 
Ov southeast; and 9 southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 





— SS 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Robber Bees—Pollen in Sections, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 








Robbing in early spring is one of 
the most vexatious things that a bee- 
keeper has to contend with. There is 
no other season of the year that the 
bees are so persistent in stealing as at 
this time, and for this reason the 

lans that work well in stopping rob- 

bing at other times, are of little value 
now, especially as the colonies usually 
attacked are those weak in bees, so 
that as strong resistance cannot be 
made as at other times. Having had 
quite a trial with robber bees this 
spring, and coming off victorious, I 
thought perhaps the. readers of the 
BEE JOURNAL would like to know 
how I conquered. . 


At first, as soon as I found a colony 
being robbed, I used the old plan that 
I had always used, which was, carry- 
ing the robbed colony into the bee- 
cellar in the evening and leaving it in 
there for a few days until the robbers 
had forgotten the place of attack 
when they were put out again. of 
course, before pos them in I put 
in food for them if I had reason to 
believe that they were robbed short 
of stores. 


This plan usually works well if the 
colony is not too weak,and I much 
prefer it to most of the plans given 
for stopping robbing. But I happened 
to have 2 colonies which were quite 
weak, and every time I put them on 
their old stand again, they would 
allow the robbers to enter their hive 
unchallenged. Presently a thought 
struck me, and near sunset I threw 
the entrances of these two hives wide 
open and watched till I found that 
there were only four colonies in the 
yard which were doing the robbing, 


as all the rest of the bees had stopped | 


flying by this time, while these 4 kept 
busy at work carrying honey from 
these two hives until nearly dark. 
When night stopped operations I fed 
these two weak colonies and carried 
them to the cellar. 

The next day, at about 11 a.m., I 
took a wire-cloth cage and a large 
funnel used in forming nuclei, which 
Ihave before described in the BrxE 
JOURNAL; I then went to one of the 
colonies which was doing the robbing 


the night before, and | out a 
frame well covered with bees, I lightly 
tap it so as to cause the bees on it 
to fill themselves with honey, when it 
was hung in a covered box. I then 
went to the second hive marked the 
night before, and took a frame of 
bees from that in the same way, bein 
sure in each case that I did not ge 
the queen. The bees on the first 
frame were by this time well filled 
with honey, and were shaken down 
through the funnel into the box, 
while those from the second hive 
were put in with them as soon as full 
of honey. 

The box of bees were now putin 
a warm room, and an empty hive 

laced over them to keep all dark. 

s from the two other hives marked 
were putin another box and treated 
in the same way. In about an hour 
a loud roaring was heard in these two 
boxes, showing that the bees had by 
this time realized their queenless and 
lost condition, but they were left un- 
disturbed for three hours more, or 
until 3 o’clock. At this time I went 
to the cellar and got the queen from 
each of the weak colonies, marking 
which came from each hive, when 
one was put into each box of bees. 
They were now left until nearly sun- 
set, when they were found all clus- 
tered and quiet likea swarm. In less 
than one-half hour after the queen 
was given them, all was quiet, thus 
showing how glad they were to have 
the queen. 

At sundown the two hives were 
brought from the cellar and put on 
their stands, when the frames were 
spread apart in the center of the 
little cluster of bees,and the bees 
from one of the boxes shaken down 
between the combs to the bottom- 
board of the hive. In going down 
they took with them most of the bees 
on either side of the opening between 
the frames, so thata general mixing 
was the result. The combs were now 
put back in their places again, and 
the hives closed. 

In the morning I took solid com- 
fort in seeing these: bees seize their 
own comrades of less than 24 hours 
ago, when they came to the usual 
stealing-place for honey. These rob- 
bers would no sooner touch the 
alighting-board than their own sisters 
of yesterday would catch them and 
treat them as all robber bees are 
treated. The result proved that all 
robbing was at once effectually 
stopped; the two weak colonies are 
now fairly strong, while the robbing 
colonies were not materially injured. 





| POLLEN IN SIDE-SECTIONS. 


A correspondent wishes to know 
hew I keep the bees from storing 
pollen in the side sections, where I 

lace brood behind, so as to coax the 

ees to work in them at once,as [ 
have given in the Bee JOURNAL. 

In “om I would say that I do not 
think that I have had 50 sections in 
all my experience with pollen in 
them. As [ use separators, the sec- 
tions coming between the separators 
and the thin division-boards used in 
my hive, has a tendency to keep the 
pollen out. Again, the frame of brood 








is only left behind the sections tntil 
a start is made therein, when it 
is taken out, the partly full sections 
moved back where the brood was, 
and a wide frame of empty sections 
ut between it and the hive. If the 
rame of brood were left longer there 
might be pollen stored in the sections; 
yet I think there would not be much 
where both separators and division- 
boards are used. 

Borodino,© N. Y. 


For the American Bve JournatL 


Taxation of Colonies of Bees, 


W. J. ROBERTS, 














On page 309, Mr. T. B. Blair asks 
whether bees are subject to taxation. 
He pretends to offer no reasons why a 
man should not be taxed for his bees, 
except the one that when his tax is 
due he may not have (because of the 
rigor of winter, or some other cause), 
the bees which have previously been 
assessed. The same lineof argument 
might, with some force, be urged 
against taxing a man for wn denne 
in the nature of property personal. 
All that lives is liable to perish, and 
all inanimate things are liable to be 
destroyed or carried away. 


As to what is subject to taxation. 
Desty, in his work on that subject, on 
page 51, says: ‘“* When there has 

een no compact with the Federal 
Government, or cession of jurisdiction 
for purposes specified in the consti- 
tution, the right of taxation by the 
State reaches all the property and 
business within the State,” citing 
among other cases the following by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States: Nathan vs. Louisana, 8 How., 
82; Prudence Bank vs. Billings, 4 
Pet., 514; McCullouch vs. Maryland, 
4 Whart, 316. 


. If bees can be considered property, 
there can be no question as to their 
being liable to taxation. Whether or 
not they are property in the eyes of 
the law, depends upon the condition 
in which they may be found. Animals 
are divided into two eye classes, 
one of which is wild, and the other 
tame. The latter class are subjects 
of absolute property; the former are 
not, while at liberty and unreclaimed. 
Bees belong tothe wildclass. If they 
exist in a hollow tree on a man’s 
land, they cannot be claimed as his 
property. To be sure,if a stranger 
should go on the land and disturb the 
bees, he would be guilty of a trespass ; 
but interference with the bees would 
constitute no element of damage. 
But should the owner of the land 
take the bees from the tree and hive 
them, they would then become his 
property.—Gillet vs. Mason, 7 Johns.., 
16; and they would continue to be, so 
long as they should remain in his 
possession and under his control; and 
they are considered under his control 
so long as he can identify them, and 
is able to regain his possession of 
them.—Goff vs. Hills, 15 Wend., 550. 4 

As there is no constitutional pro- 
yision either Federal or State, pro- 
hibiting the taxation of bees, they 
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art subjects of taxation when hived, 
if the legislature shall choose to ex- 
ercise its power. Herein lowa the 
local authorities have no right to 
assess a man’s bees for taxation, as 
they are exempt from taxation by 
legislative enactment. The legisla- 
ture has undertaken to enumerate 
such animals as may be assessed, and 
bees are not included in the list. 
Keokuk,o. Lowa. 


+ <<. + 


For the American Bee Journal 


Management for the Most Honey. 


W. M. WOODWARD. 








This is the one subject of the most 
practical interest at this season to 
every bee-keeper. How can | obtain 
the most honey? Limiting the sub- 
ject to comb honey as the one pre- 
senting the serious difficulty, and the 
time to the honey harvest, I would 
proceed as follows: 


I would use a hive adapted to tier- 
ing-up, and so arranged as to have 
the comb-building done in one single 
space. Nothing is made by dividing 
the work of the young bees into two 
three, or more places. I have held 
that side-storing with top-storing 
must pay best; but after testing it 
well 1 find that my old colonies 
adapted only to top-storing have out- 
distanced those—their equals—with 
work divided between the top and the 
two sides. The use of divided labor 
brings about substantially the same 
conditions as so many weak colonies, 
hence less work is accomplished than 
inasingle body. My present view is 
that a case 12-inches wide, or 12% 
inches, is wide enough, and should 
contain four rows of 44x4¥4 inch 
sections. I would make the brood- 
chamber the same size as the surplus 
case inside and outside, and use 9 
frames. 

_The next point which I much de- 
sire to make, is to get as many frames 
full of brood as possible, up to the 
white clover harvest; and then con- 
tract to just that space and hoid them 
there, or try hard for it, at least. I 
have found but little difficulty in 
keeping plenty of brood in the hive if 
I could only get the honey out of the 
way; and I think it is desirable to 
produce much more brood than some 
recommend during the honey sea- 
son. I wish to breed only from m 
best bees, and to get all the good 
queens I can from them early, and 
want all the brood Iean getto build 
them up for the late honey-flow. 


My next procedure is as follows: 
Supposing that we have arrived at 
the opening, or the beginning of the 
bloom of the surplus crop ; with hives 
full of bees and frames full of brood, 
and that with special attention to 
getting it well up to the top-bars of 
the frames. I make it a point to 


drawn comb to fill one case all round ; 


_ but if not, I put what I have on the 


strongest colonies, and raise them as 
fast as they are filled, or have bees to 
use them, taking cases in which the 
bees are at work (if honey is coming 








in fast), bees and all, and placin 
them upon the next best colonies until 
all are at work in the surplus depart- 
ment with a will. I then shade well 
and raise the cases, placing empty 
ones (always filled with full sheets of 
foundation) under them, and thus 
keep them on the jump until the end 
of the crop. 

The point of danger is this: Bees 
work upon only one idea, and the suc- 
cessful bee-keeper is the man who is 


| able to dictate what that idea shall 


be, i. e., whether they shall gather 
honey or rear queens and prepare to 
swarm. The “nick of time’ is the 
opening of the first surplus-yielding 
flowers. The power to control lies in 
opening an abundance of room ready 
to receive their first honey, so as to 
get the very first, and all, as nearly as 
ossible, in the sections. I do not 
ave the majority of my colonies 
swarm when able to carry out this 
plan, and yet I get my full comple- 
ment of increase by moving every old 
colony that swarms, and dividing 
them up so as to save all the best 
queen-cells, and then build them up 
as described above. Itis my aim to 
tun every colony through without 
swarming, except those trom which 
I wish to breed. Those I encourage 
to swarm early, and sometimes re- 
move the queen and brood and com- 
pel them to rear queens from the ezg. 

When swarms occur, I count it no 
loss, but proceed to hive them on3 
wired frames with full sheets of foun- 
dation ; and I now use side-cases made 
to hold sections crosswise of the 
frames and cases, and filing the 
vacant space of the hive. This is the 
only way I have found side-storing to 
pay, and with swarms it does pay, 
and pays well; as I have no difficulty 
to get my honey finished off nicely at 
the side, even better than at the top, 
and that without the use of separators. 


The brood-space is then spread, as 
the queen requires space, but I am to 
get apd keep eh pound of honey in 
sections if possible until September, 
when they will be sure to store in 
honey for winter, in most seasons. I 
use Only frames enough to accommo- 
date the queen in the start, pre- 
ferring to have all the bees at work 
on surplus. The same bees which 
draw out the first three combs will 
draw a fourth and a fifth, and care 
for the brood as fast as they are done, 
so 1 make the same amount of bees 


Y\attend the queen, fill the hive with 


brood, and work on surplus. 

Last year was one of the poorest 
honey years since I have kept bees; 
and yet my best colony—the only one 
that went into the honey-harvest in 
good condition—yielded very near] 
150 pounds of comb honey, whic 
brought me more than $19 in cash. 
Others—some of them very weak last 
year—used most or all of the clover 
crop to build up on; but none pro- 


: | duced less than 40 pounds during the 
have on hand sections with nice, | 


season. Seven colonies, all that the 
winter left me out of 47, gave about 
475 pounds of comb honey during the 
season. 

A neighbor bee-keeper of years’ 
more experience, and having about 50 
colonies in short Langstroth frames, 





and using “comb honey-racks”, 
sections, and all the usual om 


fixtures 
but perhaps less careful on the point; 
Ihave urged above, reports from as 


good or better location than mine. )75 
pounds of honey all told; and fey 
reported any surplus around here last 
year. 

Bees have wintered badly out-of. 
doors in this locality for four years 
but mine all wintered in the cellar 
I have a remarkable crop of willow 
honey this year—ten-frame hives 
filled and new comb built from 
starvation fare. 

Custer, ¢ Ills. 





For the American Bee Journal 


The Winter Stores of Bees. 


JAMES HEDDON. 








I am_ surprised at Mr. Clarke's 
claims on page 293. Is it possible 
that a man like Prof. Cook—a man we 
all have to look up to as authority in 
these matters—should “ put a quietus 
on the ‘pollen theory,’” and never 
realize it, but all the time think that 
he was stating truths that sustained 
it? Is it not more likely that Mr. 
Clarke and some others have under- 
stood only a part of the Professor's 
essay ? 

Mr. Clarke tells us that the pollen 
theory went down when Prof. Cook 
stated that bees could not breed with- 
out pollen, and that we know that 
they do breed in confinement and 
come out in good health in the spring. 
Why, certainly, we knew this before 
the pollen theory was conceived, and 
this fact in no way disproves that 
theory. We are having a hard time 
to impress our opposition that pollen 
will not cause diarrhea in a bee, 
unless that same bee consumes the 
= Bees making chyme to feed 

rood, do not consume the pollen, for 
two different individuals cannot both 
eat the same food. In my article on 

age 213 of the AMERICAN BEE 
SOURNAL for 1885, I quote from Prof. 
Cook as follows: 


“The fecal mass is mostly in the 
intestines; sometimes it is so abund- 
ant as also to crowd the true stomach. 
Itis not likely that the alimentary 
canal back of the honey-stomach, and 
true stomach, are ever used to form 
the larval food ; I think not, back of 
the sucking or honey-stomach. If the 
pollen is used up for larval bee-food, 
it could not appear in feces.” 


Now this “fecal mass” is pollen 
first, and pollen last, and pollen all 
the time; and this ‘‘mass”’ is the 
cause of the intestinal disease that 
destroys our colonies in wipter and 
spring. If it were true that pollen 
can, under certain conditions, be 
safely consumed in confinement, 
whether voided dry or otherwise, lt 
still remains a fact that this ruinous 
fecal mass is pollen, and this fact 
leaves more of the ‘“ pollen theory 
than is now left of any other winter 
ing theory that has been sifted by 
the reason and experience of bet 
keepers, it seems to me 
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I have no faith, however, in the 
« dry-feces theory.” It seems to me 
that if that hypothesis were correct, 
jt would have ceased to be a theory 
long before any of us were born, and 
would have n clearly defined 
science. I see no reason why this 
would not have been the case. On 
the other hand, it is only now and 
then that some one is able to finda 
few droppings that seem to be excreta, 
and in nearly every case chemical 
analysis proves they are not. On this 
pint, last year, Prof. Cook said: 
“There is no foundation in the dry- 
feces theory,l am sure.” Again : “‘Bees 
do not normally void feces in the hive, 
and never dry feces.” I can see no 
place for the shadow of a doubt, but 
that fecal matter is the cause of the 
all destructive bee-diarrhea ; and that 
such matter is composed almost en- 
tirely of pollen, é.¢., its solid part— 
the only damaging part. 


The majority of the readers will 
recollect that about a year ago I sent 
specimens of excreta and pollen to 

rof. Cook for analysis, and that he 
reported as follows: 


“Thave subjected the pollen toa 
very careful examination with a one- 
sixth objective. I find several kinds 
of pollen grains, two of which are by 
far the most common. One is oval, 
rather pointed at the ends, with a 
longitudinal slit and numerous pro- 
jections; the other is globular and 
thickly set with projections much like 
those in the other. I then studied 
the excreta, and had some one else 
made the change, I should have 
stoutly maintained that the objects 
were the same that I had just 
studied. The kinds of pollen were 
exactly the same in style and mark- 
ings. The pollen you sent had been 
liberally appropriated by the bees 
whose excreta you sent.” 


I suggested that the Professor seek 
some diarrhetic specimens near his 
— which he did, and reported as 
ollows : 


‘I went toa neighbor’s bees, all of 
which are dead. and I took three with 
long, black, turgid bodies and dis- 
sected out their alimentary canal as 
before. The stomach and intestines 
were fairly bursting with repletion ; 
slight pressure sent the black, odorous 
excreta flying. This was almost one 


exclusive mass of pollen-grains held | 


in a Watery mixture.” 


A few weeks ago I mailed him 
specimens of diarrhetic excreta from 
2 colonies that died with the disease, 
and the following is his report : ‘‘The 
thick feces is loaded with pollen of 
various kinds, and is largely insoluble 
in water. 
fungi. The other also has much 
pollen, but less. 
spherical bacteria or fungi, and in 
addition, some forms which are 
chain-like in appearance. This is 
more soluble than the other, but after 
boiling for some time in water, there 
is quite a residue that is insoluble.” 


It will be remembered that I have 
all along declared that I believed the 
trouble rested with food and tempera- 





ture, and that natural stores were not 
safe at all times and in all places, 
evenif the temperature was kept up 
to a proper degree. I said that I did 
not believe that bees would devour 
bee-bread if not exposed to a low tem- 
perature that caused exertion, and 
consequent waste of tissue, but that I 
thought that our honey frequently 
contained an amount of floating pollen, 
that the bees necessarily consumed 
when such consumption could only 
end in diarrhea, and do no good in 
any direction. 


Mr. Barber and others living in 
different localities, thought differ- 
ently, and believed that temperature 
alone would insure success with good, 
average, natural stores. Their ex- 
perience made it look so. I am not 
inclined to be bigoted, and I began 
to hope that they were nearly right. 
My ‘‘ hope” was rather a larger share 
of wish than expectation. owever, 
$600 for sugar (cash down), with 
20,000 pounds of honey unsold, was 
(and is) an argument in favor of nat- 
ural stores, wherever they will do, 
and will be such until we can realize 
cash at will for our product, the same 
as for wheat, corn, etc. 


I feda part, and most of that part 
only part meee - are stores. I 
trieddamp and dry cellars; I tried 
fresh air and stagnant ventilation, or 
almost no ventilation at all. A bee- 
house was dry and ventilation re- 
duced to the minimum; one cellar 
was damp, and nearly as pooely 
ventilated ; another was dry and well 
ventilated; in all, the temperature 
was kept between 45° and 50°, Fahr. 
I could discover no effects from 
humidity or ventilation. No colony 
on all sugar syrup showed any signs 
of bee-diarrhea. Those with mixed 
stores had it only when they reached 
their natural stores, whether the 
change of stores was the cause or not. 
Over one-third of my colonies had it 
more or less toward spring ; a portion 
died of it, and I am left on the old 
stand. Pure and only sugar syrup 
stores will warrant certain success in 
this locality. 


Twice have I brought a large num- 


condition, with no pollen in the 
combs, and although they did not and 
could not rear any brood till they 
|gathered new pollen, they were m 
strongest colonies when the surplus 
harvest came. The old bees, having 
vitality, did not drop away as usual, 
so when increase began it gained 
surely and rapidly. With my many 
experiments, I expected to lose a 
number of colomies, but that number 





It has also many spherical | 


It also has the| wish I was; and that J must look to 


success, or | chilly weather 


was larger than I looked for, only 
F nertig against my desire, that I 

ave been nearer right about the 
matter of food vs. temperature than I 


cane-sugar for perfect 
take the chances with natural stores. 
Dowagiac.° Mich 


-~— ee 








place will be held a bee-keepers’ honey picnic. 
H. A. GOODRICH, Sec. 





ber of colonies through in perfect 


For the Amertcan Bee Journal 


Frozen Fish in Florida, 


JOHN Y. DETWILER. 








Shortly after sending my communi- 
cation on page 60, I received the fol- 
lowing which the writer wished me 
to reply to through the columns of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. Re- 
alizing that it is outside of the style 
of articles usually sent to the BEE 
JOURNAL, yet to satisfy our friend 
an explanation may be in order. The 
writer says: 

‘**In your communication on page 60 
you say that ‘fish have been frozen by 
the thousands, green turtles are float- 
ing on the water perfectly benumbed, 
etc.’ That is something that we 
Kentuckians never saw. Nor did I 
ever hear of fish freezing. Were they 
in the river, lakes or ponds ? Perhaps 
you are ae Doubtless you are 
truthful, but the tale seems big. You 
promised to report later. Will you 
please give the readers of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL an explanation of 

our ‘fish story??”—M. D. L. C., 

exas, Ky. 

Persons accustomed to write for the 
press are, from time to time, criticised 
more or less severely, especially if 
their statements seem exaggerated, 
or, asin this instance, “‘ fishy.” So 
far as my articles are concerned, 
criticisms are in order. Experience 
has taught me that individuals some- 
times take exceptions to statements 
made, and a safe plan is to stick to 
facts, however subborn, and be sure 
authorities quoted are reliable. If by 
any means an individual is wronged 
unjustly in a communication, it is no 
disgrace to “come down like Crock- 
ett’s coon,” and make a satisfactory 
apology. 

According to my observations the 
mercury sank to 20 above zero, the 
falling temperature of the day pre- 
vious (Saturday, Jan. 9) caused the 
salt water to relinquish its heat, and 
the effect upon the fish was similar 
toa mixture of snow and salt to the 
hand. On the ocean beach but few 
fish were found except those usually 
found in shoal water. On the inside, 





§@- The 5th regular meeting of the Hill County | njeg 
Bee-Keepers’ Association wil! be held on the first 
Tuesday in July, 1886, at the apiary of Hon. J. M. 
McDaniel, of Peoria. Tex. At the same time and | [ have now 


or on the Hillsboro and Halifax rivers, 
also the Lagoon, the destruction was 
immense, especially among the trout. 
|The fish were not frozen solid, as I do 
| not remember of having seen any ice 
| save in fresh water. 

| New Smyrna,© Fila. 

| ———_ 


| 
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Bee-Keeping in Mississippi. 


20—L. J. DE SOBOTKER. (85-82. ) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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We had some pretty high winds and 
Suring the past week, 
|but it has not prevented the. bees 
| from brood-rearing in the least. They 
|are very active and busy gathering 
pollen and nectar; some ofthe colo- 
in “gums” are throwing out 
| natural swarms with beautiful queens. 
50 gallons of honey of 1134 
|poundseach. In bloom we have at 
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i present white clover, wistaria-vine, | is sometimes necessary to secure it, | that a tax can be legally assesseq ang otic 
Ns grape-vine, and a very prominent and | and tends to drive it back home. Of | collected on bees, at a fair Valuation ~ u 
* plentiful vine, called here the “‘ poison | course there is risk of killing the | the same as on any other class of r. ve t 
| oak,” which resembles the Indian} queen by this operation; but should|sonal property, wnless an EXpresg neh 
af vine of the West Indies. It blooms| that occur, the loss would not be| statute exists, exempting them Spe po 
1B) profusely, and the bees go wild over! serious, as the bees are forced back | cially from such assessment. soa 
it; the bloom resembles that of the | to the hive, and there resume work as| Foxboro,o+ Mass. 7 Mr 
grape. It has three large leaves on|a powerful colony. A few days ago, a " nest | 
each stem, and the flower growing/a single shot intoa swarm, that took cub ea ail large 
just where the stem _ of the leaves its position on a high tree, brought it Se eee See, cont 
join the branches, 1ey are small,'back toits hive. I left it there to i on 
bunehy, white flowers. I should like | await results. Northern Ohio Convention a 
to find out the name of it. We also| ‘This method of treating bees may go it 
have mustard, white clover, some! meet with criticism, at least where| The Northern Ohio Bee-Keepery that 
hawthorne, and a few scattering | shooting is not rife, as deprecatingly | Association held its convention in the hone 
locusts. Iam told that in the woods | 4g jt is said to bein Texas. Although| Town Hall at Wellington, Ohio, on 15 ce 
near here can be found nearly all the| | am not much inspired with senti- | April 30, 1886, President Daniel White duce 
principal annuals, perennials, shrubs | ment for the bee, I would not kill one | in the chair. The Secretary’s report sivel 
and trees that are mentioned in Prof.| unnecessarily ; indeed, 1 often pity-|Wasread and accepted. The Treas. 50 € 
Cook’s Manual as growing in the| ingly help them out of the toils in|Urer’s report showed a balance of tor f 
several months mentioned therein, in| jjquid honey. But when they come | $14.95. Seven dollars and seventy-five Al 
"i the South, with the exception of! into the way of arational experiment, | Cents was allowed the Secretary for inert 
palmettos, sumacs, black mangrove || fear | regard their lives but at their | ¢Xpenses. He! 
and magnolias—these latter grow in| commercial value. I take pleasure he election of officers resulted as f 3 
the State, but farther south.  Will| in managing bees, as all their opera-|follows: Pesident, H. R. Boardman, 1885 
some one please say hte the bees | tions are exceedingly interesting, but | East Townsend; Vice-President ; ¢. wer’ 
visit constantly the kitchen refuse-| that pleasure, too, savors much of the | McClave, New London ; Secretary and ever 
barrel, also the cooking water, coffee | excitement of a war with an enemy | Treasurer, H. W. Minns, New Lon- ban! 
ounds, and also the contents of the| that is vicious, treacherous andthiev-|40n. | sent 
ry-earth closet, etc.? Can it be for | ish in an extreme degree The Secretary read a communica- ort 
the salt contained in these articles ? Austin,© Texas . tion from Mrs. C. Robbins, of Indiap- ei 
Since I noticed this, I have been . - apolis, Corresponding Secretary of the 1.12 
sprinkling salt on a board close to this "eae North American Bee-Keepers’ Society. cy 
P me -_ — go heartily for it. Wor the American Bee Journal The programme for the day was mee 
iverton, ? Miss., May 22, 1886. announced by the Secretary. The first " 
ee Are Bees Taxable Property ? vas an aeney by M. i Pe ea on OF 
‘‘Spring Management.’ t was an 
ute Seis ae hoe J. E. POND, JR. able essay on fils subject, advocating 
ing 7 xa the ing of maple sugar early, to 
Shooting Into d Swal'il of Bets, On page 309, Mr. T. B. Blair asks} stimulate breeding, and the use of 
7 re eee the above question. There is no/division-boards to contract the space 
alt eg ot a Ma question as to a Lg are prop- = Po ee eee to a 
. : = ee a | erty or not, and all will admit that/|to the size of the colony. These were 
of tant matalite all tin ele they have a marketable value. With | considered indispensable by all pres- 
high live-oak tree in my apiary, be- this admission is there any reason|ent, The convention then adjourned N 
yond all ready means of sovartad it why they should not be taxed at their | until 1 p.m. fro! 
On the principle that a swarm will ccty ¥ if tho aonetion ball inane Gone AFTERNOON SESSION. oF 
aaron Sauer t tk be are bees taxed as property? Ishould| At the appointed time the Presi- fini 
loaded with fine bird-shot. and de.|S#Y: 8 @ rule they are not. This, | dent’s gavel brought Mr. 8S. F. New- to! 
liberately fired into it. This brought however, is the fault of the assessors | man to the front with his subject as pal 
at once to the ground some portion of | (@nd, as some might say, fortunately | per programme, viz: “ Bee-keeping bee 
the bees. As they were about fairly | 5®)3, but to the abstract question of} asa business.”’ He described vividly cre 
gathered again into @ cluster. s ser- whether bees can be legally taxed, I | the expectations and disappointments as 
vant emptied the contents of his gun | 88Y most emphatically yes ; unless the | of bee-keeping, saying that thousands the 
into the swarm. The bees now took | Statutes expressly provide to the con- | of dollars have been thrown away by lin 
* : r! j , 3] 
wing, and went with precipitation trary! beginners who are lured to the busi- no 
back to their hive. I then secured|..CUStom is said to make law; this | ness by the glowing accounts of the bee en 
them by artificial means r idea is only true in a measure, and | literature of the present age; and th: 
? . lat mee: , , cannot be made to apply to the ques-|although he had “great expecta- ha 
tie a at ni tl ater anot 1er Swart | tion at issueg Some classes of prop-| tions ” for the future, he could not be th 
oca : about the same place. I fired | erty, for reasons of public policy, are | induced to engage in bee-keeping ex- ne 
settle ry into it, and it took wing and | exempted by statute from taxation;|clusively. Mr. Boardman had made | 
ee Se another tree close by, lodg-| bees in my own State are not,although | it his entire business, and could say do 
ing again inaccessibly high. I re-|} qo not know of a single instance | that it was his only source of income. mi 
newed the firing into it, and the| where they have been made the sub-|and can attribute his success to un- p. 
settled again took wing as before and | ject of taxation. Probably bees will| tiring industry and close attention to al 
a oe er tree. The last| not be taxed in any State unless a/details. Mr, Knapp had by figures Ww 
Be oe 118 Swarm occurred With-| «hue and ery” is made in regard to| proven his bees to be the best paying su 
it ‘cos ‘ — = have secured | the matter, and my advice is, if you| thing on his farm. But he would not fil 
It, ~- a te ie experiment, I| do not, want to have the assessor ask | like to mortgage the farm for more st 
chek wine : gy. * oun > eae nOW | you the value of your bees, to keep | capital to invest in bees and fixtures. of 
siderably ie the apiary 4 if qrentie quiet and say nothing about it. The unanimous voice of the assem- at 
bewildered, and finally returned to|_1¢is8 true that bees are uncertain | blage would advise a beginning with b 
. its hive, where I secured it. ae ng but we pay taxes on our | few colonies, and increase as experi- b 
Ef the shostion ted ans 10rses, cattle and sheep; four-legged | ence and capital were obtained from st 
| Bag! «>: ~ id ~ 0d & , the chattels are as “unsartin” at times}the business. Mr. Smith asked if d 
a ren th : All be | ey e the | as are our winged pets, and there is| failure was a necessity, and was an- 8 
age case, there will be less bees sacrificed, | no more reason in avoiding the tax on | swered by Mr. Newman in the nega- T 
ih than mer ey occur in the ordi-| bees because they are liable to die | tive. f 
4 ee hiving them. out, than it would be to avoid the| ‘‘ Production of comb and extracted ¢ 
wr This heroic treatment will force the | same on our farm stock for the same | honey ” was assigned to H. W. Minns, b 
.. swarm to change its position, which|reason. To sum up, my opinion is! who hen had success by placing empty f 
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sections below those that are nearly 
or quite finished. In case of swarm- 
ing, he follows up the working bees 
with their unfinished work, putting 
combs into the brood-chambers of the 

y nome. 

8. F. Newman said that a brood- 
nest of the Simplicity hive was too 
large for comb honey. He would 
contract it by division-boards. He 
laces a comb of sealed brood in the 
upper story to encourage the bees to 
go into the sections. He also said 
that their is more profit in extracted 
honey at 10 cents than comb honey at 
i5cents per pound. Mr. White pro- 
duces extracted honey almost exclu- 
sively. Mr. Boardman, who reports 
550 colonies, has not used his extrac- 
tor for years. 

Anessay on the “ Best method of 
increase,’ was read by Daniel White. 
He had found that by the purchase 
of 3-frame nuclei in the spring of 
1885, he could increase the number 
very rapidly. Such a method, how- 
ever, did not at once increase his 
bank-account, The discussion pre- 
sented many ways of increasing. Re- 
ports of wintering from those present 
showed a loss of 55 colonies out of 
1,127. 

The convention then adjourned to 
meet at the call of the Secretary, in 
October, at Norwalk, Ohio. 

H. W. Minns, Sec. 











Yor the American Bee Journal. 


My First Bee-Hunt. 


J. H. ANDRE. 








Many years ago my father was away 
from home in the fall of the year 
superintending a job of work, having 
lefta younger brother and myself to 
finish up the late harvest and attend 
to the stock, etc. One day in the latter 
part of September, I ascertained that 
bees had been seen getting water ata 
creek about half a mile distant, and 
as ithad been well known by many 
that an old resident bee-tree had been 
lined to the hills near this place, and 
none of the hunters had been lucky 
enough to secure the —s I thought 
that | would try my boyish skill. I 
had accompanied other members of 
the family in their hunts, but had 
never gone alone. 


After getting the work for the day 
done, and the necessary accoutre- 
ments ready, I set out one day at 2 
p.m. I found the bees on the flowers, 
and caught some and put them to 
work on a piece of comb containing 
sugar syrup. Sure enough, when 
filled, and after much circling, they 
started up the mountain on the line 
of the famous old tree. A creek run 
at the foot of the mountain, but m 
boyish blood was up, and pulling o 
boots and socks I waded through and 
started along the line which ran 
diagonally’ up the mountain, which 
stood at an angle of not less than 55°. 

ee after tree was eagerly scanned 
for one-third of a mile or 80, when I 
came to a large pine stub that had 
been broken off by the wind some 30 
feet or more from the ground. It 





| 


proved to be hollow 15 feet from the 
ground, and a woodpecker had made 
an opening for a nest years before, 
which made an entrance for the bees, 
and the prize was mine. 


On arriving at my home and telling 
my brothers of my success, all agreed 
that it wasthe tree of old, and were 
eager to see it downed. After dark 
several of the neighbors were invited, 
and we started off. By an oversight 
we had but one ax,and after a few 
blows the helve broke off close to the 
ore. Fortunately it was a single- 
blade, and a fire was built, the piece 
burned out, and the helve put in 
again, which took until late in the 
night. ; 

The tree was felled and a slab cut 
out of the side, when it was found to 
contain comb .6 feet in length, and 
the diameter of the hollow was fully 
18 inches. Every inch of space was 
filled, but as the comb was so old not 
one-half of it was filled with honey, 
and we secured only 130 pounds. ‘The 
colony must have been at least ten 
years old. We could not carry the 
dry comb that evening, and it was 
piled up, and the tree being dry, it all 
took fire a few minutes after we left, 
and made a splendid bonfire. 

Lockwood,? N. Y. 


me 





For the American Bee Journal. 


What to do with Weak Colonies. 


4—GEO. F. ROBBINS, (60—58). 








The recent reading of the answers 
to Query, No. 246, ** When to unite 
weak colonies,” and Mr. Doolittle’s 
pamphlet detailing his method of 
management, have gy me to 
write this article. r. Doolittle is, 
about right in saying that when sev- 
eral colonies are united into one in 
oy spring, that that one is very 
likely to die afterall. Lam not yet 
satisfied whether it is better to unite 
thus, or not, except when one colon 
is queenless ; in that case, unite by all 
means. 


But Mr. Doolittle agrees with a 
number of other answers to this 
query, that it is better to build up 
weak colonies. By analogy it would 
be better for me, if I owned one acre 
of land, to start a gold mine on that 
acre than to plant it in cabbages. I 
have found that many times it would 
be about as easy todo the latter as 
the former. Do what I may to build 
up, often while the weak colonies do 
not increase, the strong ones dwindle. 
Such has not been the case so much 
this spring. I have not endeavored 
to build up the few weak colonies 
I have, but I have not had a case of 
dwindling except in case of the loss 
of the queen. The reason is that the 
season, especially during April, has 
been favorable. To have a warm, 
sunshiny April is to have the best 
stimulating conditions possible. It is 
our cold, damp, cloudy, backward 
springs that do the mischief. Here 
in Central Illinois this kind of sea- 
sons largely preponderates of late 
years. During such seasons bees die 





off just about in proportion to the 
effort made to strengthen them. 

Mr. Doolittle’s method of building 
“p colonies is essentially as follows: 
If a colony has two frames containing 
brood he inserts a frame of honey 
with the capping broken, in between 
them. Atthe end of about a week 
he inserts another frame in the brood- 
nest in like manner ; in another week 
another frame,and soon. At the end 
of three weeks the first frame of 
brood begins to hatch, and, according 
to my experience during our back- 
ward seasons, at this time those three 
frames of brood is about all you will 
have left. If there are plenty of 
stores in the hive, or coming in, the 
instinct of a good queen is to fill five 
or six frames with brood as goer ee 
the bees are able to feed and protect 
it. Ihave hada — to lay three 
eggs in a cell, confining herself to two 
frames, and all my efforts to build 
that colony up by inserting frames of 
hatching brood and of honey failed. 
The outside frames would be left 
empty as soon as the old brood 
hatched out. 

Iam aware that sometimes condi- 
tions that might have been remedied, 
helped to cause this failure, namely, a 
flat or shaded location. But other 
colonies well situated did not fare 
very much better. Now, what shall 
wedo? If wecan neither unite nor 
build up to advantage, what shall we 
do? Toa large extent we can do 
nothing. Ihave about become con- 
vinced that all we can do during such 
vernal seasons as I have described, is 
to confine the bees to the number of 
frames they can cover well, see that 
they have plenty of good stores, pack 
them dry and warm, get them intoa 
dry place in the sunshine, and leave 


them alone until settled warm 
weather. 
Unfortunately such weather and 


white clover have been pretty much 
in the habit of coming on together, in 
this latitude, about June 1; but to us 
who run chiefly or only for honey, I 
think this is not necessarily so great 
a misfortune as it appears to be. 
Unless our winter losses have been 
very great,«when we consider that 
hives and fixtures cost money, and 
that the honey-yield of any field is 
limited, very much increase is not 
profitable. With the swarming in- 
stincts that my bees have, I always 
haye to do some uniting to avoid this 
over-increase of colonies. In doing 
this I have utilized such weak colo- 
nies more profitably than I could 
build them up. The first swarm that 
issues I hive on the old stand. The 
old hive I place down beside one of 
these weak colonies, and in the even- 
ing, orina few days,I unite them, 
giving the extra frames to a colony 
not so weak, or putting them any 
place where I can use them to advan- 
tage. I have had colonies thus 
formed go to work in surplus boxes 
in three days thereafter, and cast a 
swarm in about two weeks. 
Mechanicsburg,© Ills. 


——— 





(@” The next annua) meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Asso-iation will be held tn 
Ypsilanti, Mich., on Dec, 1 and 2, 1886. 

H. D. CUTTING, See. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1886. Time and place of Meeting. 
July 6.—Hill County, at Peoria, Tex. 
H. A. Goodrich, Sec., Massey, Tex. 


Aug. 31.—Stark County, at Canton, O. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 


Oct. 7.—Wis. Lake Shore Center, at Kiel, Wis. 
Ferd Zastrow, Sec., Milihome, Wis. 
Oct. 12—14.—North American, at Indianapolis,Ind. 
F. L. Dougherty, Sec., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Oct. 19, 20.—L]linois Central, at Mt. Sterling, Ills. 
J. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Ils. 
Dec. 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Ypsilanti, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
ga In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 














Good Prospects in Canada.—R. F. 
Holtermann, Brantford, Ont., on May 
22, 1886, says: 


Reports from various quarters state 
that there have been several natural 
swarms. Everywhere bees are in 
splendid condition. Prospects in 
Canada never were better for an 
abundant honey harvest. 





Taxing Bees.—L. A.Dosch,Miamis- 
burg,+o O., says: 


I have always paid taxes on my 
bees. They are listed on the asses- 
sor’s printed blanks the same as any 
other agricultural stock. The asses- 
sor asked me how many hives of bees 
I had; I told him, and he put his own 
value on them at $3 each, without 
seeing them. 





Excellent Spring for Bees.—H. L. 
Wells, Defiance,-o O., on May 24, 1886, 
writes : 


I began the winter of 1885-86 with 
53 colonies—47 on the summer stands, 
and 6in the cellar. Those put into 
the cellar were very weak, and would 
not cover more than one frame, with 
the exception of one colony. I lost 3 
outright, 3 became queenless, and I 
united them with others to save them. 
I sold 3, and I now have 44 splendid 
colonies, most of them occupying 
from 16 to 20 frames in both upper 
and lower stories. I am looking for 
swarms every day. I saw the first 
white clover bloom on May15. Locust 
and raspberry are in full bloom, and 
white clover will be outin ten days 
more, 1 think. It has been the best 
es ever have known for bees. 
If the season continues as it has be- 
gun, I will get from 100 to 150 pounds 
per colony. 





There have been but very few days 
‘since the first fruit bloom that the 
|bees have not been busy gatherin 
either pollen or honey, and have bui 
up very fast. I had a fine swarm on 
| May 15, nearly a month earlier than 
usual. My hives are full of bees, and 
many of them with the bees cluster- 
ing on the outside. White clover is 
commencing to blossom, and I see 
that the bees are already working on 
it. I think I never saw afiner growth 
of clover. If the weather continues 
as favorable as the past month, there 
will be a heavy yield of honey. There 
is not more than one-third as many 
bees here as there was two years ago, 
some having lost all they had. I 
know of but two or three persons that 
have as many colonies as they had 
two years since. There is but little 
of last year’s crop of honey on hand 
in this part of the State. 





Convention at Kiel, Wis. — Ferd 
Zastrow, Millhome,o+ Wis., its Secre- 
tary, reports as follows: - 


The Wisconsin Lake Shore Center 
Bee- Keepers’ Association met at Kiel, 
| Wis., on May 20, 1886, with President 
| E. Peterman in the chair. About 40 
| bee-keepers were present, and the 
list of members was increased by 12 

new ones. The convention was an 
enthusiastic ove, different essays were 

read and discussed, and listened to 
with great interest. Four hundred 
and eleven colonies were reported in 
good condition, mostly by farmers 
that keep from 2 to 20 colonies for 
home use. They were nearly all in 
favor of out-door wintering, the hives 
packed in chaff. The annual meeting 
will be held on Oct. 7, 1886, at 1 p.m., 
in Koehring’s Hall, at Kiel, Wis. 


Nothing for Bees to Gather.—G. 
|M. Doolittle, Borodino,© N. Y., on 
May 24, 1886, says: 


I notice on page 307 that most of 
the bee-keepers of the United States 
|are having a fae time with bright 
|prospects ahead. Well, I am glad of 
‘it, even if lam now compelled to feed 
|my bees to keep them from eating 
‘and destroying their brood. Our 
| Spring was fine until fruit bloom, so 

that the bees reared lots of brood, and 

consumed most of their old honey, 
making them now strong in numbers. 
During fruit bloom it was cool, cloudy 
|and rainy, so that the beés could not 
|; work; nowitis warm and fair, but 
| there is nothing for them to get; the 
result is as above. 


} 


Worth Ten Times its Cost.—E. 
Kretchmer, Coburg, 9 Iowa, writes : 


| Lhavehad the pleasure of hastily 
|examining Dr. Miller’s new book, ‘* A 
Year Among the Bees,” and I find it 
|brimful of practical directions for 
|‘ making dollars out of bees.” For 











Heavy Yield Expected.—Reuben | years we have had Simplicity hives, 


Havens, Onarga,o Ills., on May 18, 
1886, writes : 


and now we have ‘“ Simplicity Man- 
agement”? in Dr. Miller’s book; for 
from first to last he guards against all 


This has been the most favorable | avoidable expenses, and works for 
spring for bees within my recollection. |the income of honey, which means 


money. Although an “ 0] 
among bees, I can find a great ny 

ber of points that are worth to 
more than ten times the cost of th 
book. I would advise all to obtain s 
copy,andI am _ confident that Stee 
the most experienced bee-keeper vill 
find something in it worth more tha, 
the cost of the book, which jg, j, 
addition to its valuable contents 
printed on good paper, in clear type. 
and excellently bound in cloth, “*” 


d stager ” 





Good Increase.—Theo. Alexander. 
Bowling Green,-o O., on May 26, 1886, 
says: 

Ihave 2 colonies that have cast 7 
good swarms, the first came out oy 


May 3, and the seventh on May » 
Who can show a larger increase ? 





Cellar Wintering, ete.—J. Jardine. 
Ashland,o Nebr., on May 24, 19%, 
writes : 


I got over 3,000 pounds of honey last 
ear, and itis all sold now. I couli 
ave sold much more if [ had had it. 

It was all in one-pound sections, and 
all gathered from the heart’s-ease, 
From Aug. 15 to Sept. 20 is our honey- 
flow in this part of the State. (p 
Dec. 12, 1885, I put into winter quar 
ters 105 colonies, keeping the temper- 
ture in the cellar at from 40° to 4 
all winter. I took them out on April 
9, and found 1038 colonies strong in 
bees, and 2 of them queenless. They 
went to work in a few days after they 
were out, and to-day I had a fine 
swarm. The cellar wintering is good 
enough for me. I hope we will have 
a good year for honey. A few days 
since I got two fine Carniolan queens 
that were reared from imported stock. 
They are fine looking queens, and | 
introduced both nicely in 24 hours. | 
want the bee that produces the nicest 
white comb honey. I have tried the 
Italians, the Germans, the Albino, 
etc. The Albino is a fine bee, a good 
worker, and very gentle; but the 
Syrians are too cross for me, at times. 
I use mostly the 8-frame Simplicity 
hives, and like them very well, so far. 





Feeding Plant-Louse Nectar—l. 
Reed, Orono,© Mich., on May %, 
1886, writes : 


My winter loss was 20 per cell. 
previous to April 12, when I put them 
out to stay, and they were in splendid 
condition, hives full of bees, and they 
seemed to be doing finely. They 
worked very strong on willow avd 
soft maple, and the prospect neve 
was better for the time of year. 2 
May 7, upon going into the bee-yarl, 
I noticed bees on the outside of sey 
eral hives, and the ground literally 
covered with bees crawling in evel 
direction. They could not fly, and 
seemed to be crippled. They wet 
noone A young bees. My first thought 
was that they were starving, but 
examination I found that they had 
plenty of honey. There is only olé 





way that I can account for it. About 
two weeks before I had put into each 
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ves one frame of plant-louse 
— all capped over, about 6 pounds 
tothe frame. This honey I got of 
my son whose bees all died. had 
about 80 pounds of - and I =~ yaw 
that it would be safe to fee 
when they could fly every day. These 
10 colonies were affected the worst. 
Therest of the honey I had at the 
came time I put out, so that they all 
helped themselves. few colonies 
died with brood in the combs. They 
are over it now, but two-thirds of 
them are very weak, and one-third of 
them that were ‘not affected are 
strong, and will be ready for the rasp- 
perry which will be in bloom in about 
aweek. Some of my neighbors think 
that the bees were poisoned, but I 
cannot think so. Will some of the 
prominent bee-keepers give their 
opinion about this case? I picked - 
some of the bees and put them bac 
into the hive, but they ran out as 
quickly as possible. Jt was a sad 
sight for me. I never have seen any- 
thing like it, and I hope never to see 
the like again. 





Storing Honey Finely.—G. W. 
Rankins, Weston,+o Ky., on May 21, 
1886, Says : 

Bees are storing honey finely now. 
I wintered my bees on the summer 
stands ; put away 10 colonies, and had 
9this spring. I lost one by starva- 
tion. Lhave had 2 nice swarms, one 
on May 13, and the other on May 14. 
[ think that we will have a good honey 
harvest this year. 





Bees Taxable in Indiana.—D. C. 
Noble, Larwill,é Ind., says : 


On page 309, Mr. T. B. Blair asks, 
“Are bees taxable aes nape ?* “In 
this State bees are taxable Property, 
valued at one or two dollars per co 
ony. They are assessed on April 1 of 
each year. We also pay one dollar 
per head on dogs. 





Frost, Feeding Bees, etc.—Fred F. 
Rockwell, Leonard,é Texas, on May 
21, 1886, writes : 

On March 28 we had a heavy frost, 


followed by cold rains, which* was 
followed by a storm that destroyed all 


blooms on plum, red-bud and haw,|h 


that the frost had not killed ; and also 
attacked the elms, so that they looked 
a8 though a fire had run through 
them. I at this time was away on 
the farm and did not notice the bees 
fora week or so, and in fact I rather 
looked for swarms. Easter Sunday I 
noticed my “first swarm” hanging 
on a peach-tree. I hived them, and 
about 3 p.m. they came out of the 
new hive and settled on another hive 
containing Italian bees. I then gave 
them two combs of brood and bees 
from a strong Italian colon , and 
changed their stands, and they re- 
mained all right, and went to work. 
A few bees were flying around a hive 
that had a strong colony, which at- 
tracted my attention, and on opening 
itl found eggs, unsealed and sealed 
brood, but no oney and no bees. So 


bees |in Texas. Alldrones had 


the “ first swarm ” undoubtedly came 
from this hive, haying deserted it. 
On Monday morning I looked over the 
=, yard, Rape By on ~ — 
actually starving an ng in April— 
: i J Pant killed, 
and my only fair colonies were the 
ones that were comparatively poor 
before. Will some one advise me of 
the best way to feed bees under such 
circumstances, so as to build them up 
the most eo ages i We have had a 
—< flow of rattan honey, and 
the colonies that are strong are doing 
rapid work, and are storing surplus 
honey. It seems strange though not 
to see a drone or to have had a prime 
swarm yet. Itis my first experience 
of the kind. I hope to have my bees 
in good condition for the horse-mint, 
should that plant yield any honey. 





Bees Heads and Honey-Cells.—R. 
Woodward, of Cheltenham, England, 
writes: 


Ihave lately discovered a curious 
connection between the head of the 
worker bee and the honey-cell, which 
may perhaps throw some light upon 
comb-building. Suppose a worker 
bee’s head is severed from its body 
and laid flat on a sheet of paper, the 
angle which would be represented, if 
lines were drawn on the paper ae | 
and beyond the side of its head, 
would, by careful measurement, be 
found to contain 60°. Now, as the 
angle formed in the honey-cells con- 
tains 120°, it will be seen that this 
angle is just double the size of the 
one formed by the bee’s head, or if 
we place two bees’ heads side by side, 
we shallthen obtain the exact — 
of the honey-cell or hexagon, namely, 
an angle equal to 120°. This is surely 
asingular coincidence, as the worker 
bee, apart from instinct and reason, 
seems to contain in the shape of its 
head an angle-setting-out instrument 
suitable to the construction of the 
cells that it has to build. 


“Balling” Queens, etc.—W. S. 
Douglass, Lexington,© Tex., on May 
12, 1886, writes : 


A great many bee-keepers think 
that when they see bees ‘ balling” 
their queen that they intend to kill 
er. This, however, is not always 
the case. Bees often ‘ball” their 
queen to protect her. I hada second 
swarm the other day, and I made 
them very wet; I then shook them 
into a tin pan and then poured them 
on an old door laid down flat. I saw 
that they had two queens. By that 
time a swarm came out. of another 
hive and commenced to settle with 
this swarm on the door, the bees of 
which were so wet that they could 
not fly. As soon as they commenced 
settling with the swarm on the door, 
I watched them. Of course I could 
not have known them apart if they 
had not been wet. [saw them make 
for their queens, and I thought that 
they intended to killthem. On each 
queen there was a lump of bees as 
large as a hen’s egg. I then began to 





rake them off, and was surprised to 


find that not a single bee was trying 
to bite or sting their queen. hey 
were protecting them from the other 
bees. The same is true when a col- 
ony of bees are being robbed. As 
soon as the robbed colony tinds that 
they are being robbed, and robbers 
are inside of the hive, they at once 
cover their queen for protection, and 
if the robbing is not stopped in a day 
or two the queen will surely die; for 
they will stick to her till the robbers 
leave. The queen either dies from 
fear or smothers ; I have not been able 
to discover which. Bees are working 
on the persimmon now. The horse- 
mint is commencing to bloom, and 
the hives are overflowing with worker 
bees. Some of my hives I believe 
have a half bushel of bees hanging 
on the outside. I expect many swarms 
during horse-mint bloom. 





Working on xocust, ete.—T. F. 
Kinsell, Shiloh,4 O., on May 25, 1886, 
writes : 


Colonies are very strong, and are 
working now on locust and raspberry. 
White clover is just commencing to 
bloom. Without a drouth or exces- 
sive rains, we have nobreak in honey- 
flows, up to the close of white clover 
bloom, and the season so far has been 
much better than the average, Last 
year was not. a good one for bees, and 
the winter losses previous to that 
season, left bee-keepers pretty blue. 





_ Preventing Increase.—Mr.j H. M. 
Parker, Plymouth,4 O., on May 25, 
1886, writes: 


Can I keep the bees from increasing 
by managing them inthis way ? After 
the swarm issues, put all the frames 
containing brood in the lower story, 
and filling it (the lower story) out 
with frames of foundation; then put 
the frames containing honey in the 
upper story, filling out with frames 
of foundation ; then run in the swarm 
or puton the top story, after hiving 
the swarm. I could place a frame 
of foundation between the frames of 
brood to change the interior of the 
hive so that the bees would hardly 
know it was their old hive. When 
the upper story is filled with honey, I 
can extract it. I have never read or 
heard of this way ; will it work ? 


[Yes, if you cut out the queen-cells, 
you will prevent immediate increase, 
and in the interim other conditions 
may surround that will prevent their 
swarming for the season—perhaps a 
copious honey-flow. But why do you 
use a brood-chamber so large that 
only part of the combs are filled with 
brood? Is this economy? Again, I 
do not want combs built, or drawn, 
between completed combs. Such are 





apt to be made unnaturally thin. In 
| my locality, colonies treated as you 
|deseribe are almost sure to repeat 
swarming within 10 to 15 days. Be- 
sides this, your plan has proven by 
repeated tests to be too laborious for 
yractical adoption in large apiaries. 
We want, and I think we will get, 
something better and easier.—J AMES 





HEDDON. | 
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4 Special Dotices. 





To Correspondents, —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 


> 





When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the BEE 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the BEE JOURNAL to any one 
sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
direct to this office. Tt will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 





———~< << —___ 


The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth a dollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 


+ + — 


Our New Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies for the spring of 1886, is issued, 
and will be sent to any one desiring a copy. 
Send name and address, plainly written, on 
& Postal Card for it. 


+ ~~ + = 








** Don’t Stop *—that is what many write 
to us about their papers, when their time is 
nearly out. One subscriber says: “This 
has been a year of disaster, and it is not con- 


* yenient forme to send you the money now 


to renew my subscription. It runs out with 
this month ; but don’t stop sending it. I will 
get the money tO you within three months.” 
Such letters are coming every day, and so 
for the present we have concluded not to 
stop any papers until requested to do so. 





=_ 


The Convention History of America 
and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, will be clubbed for $1.15. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., May 31, 1886. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—Comb is coming forward more freely 
and prices now are 15@16c. for 1-lb. sections. Ex- 
tracted is in light demand at 5@7c. California 
comb honey, *— 2D. sections, 9@12c. 

BEESW Te - per ib. Not much offered. 

BURNETT, 161 South Water st. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—We now quote: Fancy white comb 
in 1-lb. sections, 12@ fhe.; in 2-lb. sections, 9@10c. 
Fancy buckwheat honey ‘in 1-Ib. sections, 9c.; in 
2-Ib. sections, 7@8e... Off grades 1@2c. per Ib. less. 
Extracted, white,6@7c; buckwheat, Sec. Cali- 
fornia, 5@6c.; Southern, as to color and flavor, 
per alee 50@60c. 

B WAX.—27@28¢ 

MOCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson 8t. 


BOSTON, 
HONEY.—One-Ib. sections, white clover, 13@15c; 
2 "poee sections, 11@13c. Extracted, 6@8e. 
SW AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—The first new comb honey of the sea- 
son—a sample lot of extra choice—brought 14 cts. 
We quote : White to extra white comb, 11@14 cta.; 
amber, 7@10c. Extracted, white liquid, 4@5e.; 3 
sens es amber \eeemme 4 to4}éc.; dark amber colored, 

"*hies AX.— . at 20 to 24¢ 
oO. SMITH & CO., 423 rene Street. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—The market is almost bare of comb 
honey, and very little is wanted. Best white in 1- 
Ib. sections 14 

BEESWAX. pene at 25c. 

M. H. HUNT., Bell Branch. Mich. 


8ST. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12c. Strained, in 
barrels, 4@5c. Extrafancy of bright color and in 
No, 1 packages, 4 advance on above prices, Ex- 
tracted in barrels, 5@5 

BEESW AX. ex at 22c. for prim 

D. G. TUTT & CO., "Commercial St. 


CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—Trade is Berhepe Suen than usual. 
We quote : Extracted -. @ ngs c., an 
choice comb honey Re 12@15c. + ajobbing way. 
—_ “a X.—In demand at 20@25c. for yellow. 
MotTH & SON, Freeman & Centra! Ave. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.—There is an excellent demand for best 
1-lb. sections of white honey. and all arrivals sell 
readily at i14c.; 2-lbs. and glassed sections sell 
slowly at 12c. Extracted, Take 

BEESWAX. Scores at 25@28¢. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—Sales of comb are good, while extrac- 
ted is very dull and low. One-pound sections are 
scarce; stocks of all other grades are well supplied. 
Calif. 2-lbs. bring 11@12c.; Eastern 2-Ibs., 12@13c.; 
1-lbs., white, 14@15c.; dark, 120 15e. Extracted 
5@6c.; Southern, 344@4c. 

BEES W AX.—23c. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—The market seems quite dull for all 
qualities of comb nouey. with but a moderate de- 
mand for extracted e quote : Choice, white 1- 
Ib. sections, 17@18c.; the same in 2-Ibs., 16@17c. ; 
dark 2-lbs., 15@16c. Extracted, white, in barrels 
or kegs, 7@8c.; dark, in same packages, 6@7 Ke. 

BEESW AX. aco 

. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


—_-- 








To any One sending us one new sub- 
scriber with their own renewal (with $2.00), 
we will present acopy of the new “ Con- 


| vention History of America.” 





—_—~—_ 





Frank Cheshire’s new book on Bees 
and Bee-Keeping, can be had at this office.— 
Vol. I, bound in cloth, $2.50, postpaid. 


To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine’ to every one who buys a 
age of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 








el 


OUR CLUBBING List, 


We supply the American Bee Jou 
one year, and any of the following 





Publi 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last oe 
of figures. The first column yives the reg. 
lar price of both. All postage prepaig, 

Price of 
The American Bee Journal eee. on 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.....209. | ». 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine ...... 200" | ~ 
poo-Recpers _ agg 150. 1g 
The Apiculturist . 200 +-200,. 1m 
Canadian Bee Journal.. ..200.. 1% 
Texas Bee Journal . IPE 1% 
The 7 above-named papers ...... 650. 54 
and Cook’s Manual................ 225. 20 
Bees and Honey (Newman). ..200._ | 7; 


Binder for Am. Bee Journal..1 75, 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)... .3 00 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture. 2925 5 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.. 3% 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 150, 
Heddon’s book, “Success,’’.. 150 





= Sample Copies of the Bex Jovryy, 
will be sent FREE upon application. Anyoy 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to jp. 
terview, by sending the names to this Office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 








— _—_—— 
—= 


Advertisements, 








TALIAN, Holy-Land and cea Queens 
—— .-N. E. COTTRELL, Burdick, Ini 
FPes SA LE. — Best Brood Foundation at 40 cu; 
Light, 50 cts. i Sempron t free. Also Sections, §mo- 
kers, etc.—GUsST HNOW, 

Att Mayville, Dodge C ounty, Wis, 
OW READY TO SHIP —U ntested 
Italian Queens at $1.00 each. Seni 

for Catalogue. MARTIN & MACY, 
20E4t N. MANCHESTE R, IND 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL 


HIS new size of our Taperin 
Honey Pails is of uniform desig 
with the other sizes, having the to 
edge turned over, and has a bail or 
handle,—making it very convenient 
to carry. It is weli-made and, when 
filled with honey, makes a nove! and 
attractive smal! package, that ca 
be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers wil! buy it in order to give the children 
a handsome toy pail. PRICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $5. per 100. 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, lll. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


N account of other work, I must reduce 
my stock. Will sell very cheap. Untestei 
Queens now ready. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


20A3t E. A. GASTMAN, Decatur, Ills. 


f Ne Book—“* ‘A 
Send 75 Cents veur'tmons the Bees; 
114 pages, cloth bound. Address, 


DR. C. C. MILLER, 
20Atf MARENGO, ILLS. 


THE HORSE 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and thes —_ ptoms ; cause and treatment of each,§ 
table gi all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with h the ordinary dose, effects and ante 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving A 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for tellin 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of 
cipes, and much valuable information. 


Price 25 cents—in English or German. 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
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ices Reduced. 


‘“ Boss ” ONE-PIECE 


SECTIONS. 


Patented June 28, 1881, 


ve REDUCED the PRICES 
W a e-Piece Sections as follows : 


mne-Pound sos $4. 00 
In lots of 
500 to 3,000, ® 1,000, 


ve For larger orders write for prices. ga 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


5Ctt Watertown, Wis., April 15, 1886. 








2 Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sell 
he one-piece & Sections manufactured by us. 





BARNES’ FooT- POWER rte wero 38 


— cut with one of your ar Come 
Y bined Mach’ ast winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap 
100 honey-racks, 500 bro: 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
and a at deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
a = the _—— of bee- 
hives, etc. make and we 
eepect todo $ it with this Saw. 
Tewill do all you say it will.” 
Catalogue and ce ~ List 
Address, W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Pst. No. 484 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


Foundation & lois Supplies. 


Having a large stock of sections on hand we will 
furnish them in crates of 500 each, (less than 500, 





¥ ct each), Siz@, 444X434 X14. 20.0.0 eececesereee $2 50 
Tom 1,000 to 5,000—per thousand erevececeesos 450 
“ 8000 to 10000— «Cl nwccccccccccce 425 
“ 10,000 and upwardS “ ———seececesseeees 400 


44x4i4. at same prices. All V-grooved. 


Our Section-Cases and Sh pny et are as 
=> as any in the market, and at correspondingly 


yw prices. 
For description and prices of the SUCCESS 


HIVE, send for Price-List. Estimates given on 
all other Hives. 

QUEENS AND BEES FOR 1886. 

e make a 8 olay of if peering wi the ALBINO 
QUEENS A List free. 


t VALENTINE * “80”, Hagerstown, Md. 
WEBER’S MAGAZINE 
HUMAN CULTURE! 


Devoted to Physical, Mental, Moral, and Gen- 
eral Self-Improyement, will be be sent for the 

HREE next Three months free to 
any one who says where he 

saw this, and sends‘us his address, together 


with 10 cents to etc. Remem- 
ber that this MONTHS chance is 
not open long § na es 
be accepted at once. We have secured a 
number of the most able contributors who 
will Supply our colums during F 
1886 with choice articles upon 
those all-important subjects. It is worth its 
weightin gold to everybody. Subscription 
price is only $1.00 per year. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Address, 

M.S. WEBER, Pub., 


1C6t FARMERSVILLE, PA. 


HEAD-QUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For the manufacture of 


Bee Keepers’ Supplies 


Dunham a d Root Feundation 
talian Queens and Bees from Marc 
Send for my Illustrated Catalogu 


ct! PAULL. VIALLON, Reonet Goula, La. 








he Lat x ee 


hatJ.I. of d 
oct N.Y. _—= “We oats 


BEES, NUCLEI AND QUEENS, 


FTE June ist, 1-frame Nuclei, with un- 
tested were. n, $1.5) ; with Lt quae, $2.50. 
seas with 


fod queen, #200. Queene from 73 seus to 
eens from cen 
$3.50. For more frames in nuclei, add 50 cts. for 
each extra frame, an . extra if with selected 
queen. These prices are for Italian or Carniolan 
ueens, and by the dozen ; for less, add 10 per ct. 
rite for price-list. 


2Cet A. J. KORRIS, Cedar Falls, lowa. 
(ESTABLISHED 1864.) 


BEF SUPPLIES. “zs. 





We furnish Byeearee needed 

=o fon, and att of practical construc- 

the lewest price. 

Getietpetion os fea ee need. Sone your adgrecs ona 

‘ostal card, and we sen: u our lilustrated 
e free. E. KRETCHM 


Cataioge ER, 
6ctf COBURG, Montgomery Co., IOWA. 
Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We wil! with pleasure send a sample copy of os 
Semi-Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Cultu 

with ad ve price-list of the latest im rove: 
ments in ves, Honey Extractors, mb 
vosudatien, Basten oney Boxes,al! books 
an urnals, and ev pertaining to Bee 
ly send it ad- 





dress written plainly, to 
A. L. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


The National Journal 


of Carp-Culture, 
—ESTABLISHED IN 1885.— 
(8-Page Monthly, Lllustrated, 
50 cents a year.) 


The only Journal in the United 
GEE «States devoted to the interests 
of Carp-Culture. Sample free. 
L. B. LOGAN 
2C6t Akron, Ohio. 


QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL. 


I AM up with my orders — can send 
QUREN S by return mail. Capacity. 75 
to 100 aweek. Six Warranted Queens 
for $5.00. I have the finest breeders I 
ever had. Also English Rabbits $1 a pair. 


22Atf J, T. WILSON, Nicholasville, Ky. 


My 18 Annual Price-List sua Holy-Land Bees, 


eens and Nuclei Colonies (a specialty): also 
ew be sent to all " send their names 
an 


addresses. H. 
15Etf LIGHT STREET, Columbia Co., PA. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


in order to more fully supply the wants of his cus- 
tomers, has entered into lpm -y with his by 
bor, R. L. Taylor, and will offer for sale, bees (full 
colonies, or by the pound), queens, Given founda- 
tion, white poplar sections, hiv cases, feeders, 
empty combs, etc., etc. Also hens’ eggs, tor hateb- 
i .<— of —_— varieties. For circular neon 


Set ROGERSVILLE, Genesee Co., MICH. 


Foundation and italian Queens, 























Brood Woungatien, 1 4-4 10 Be. per Br ecces 450 

« “ 26 to sO ie 7 pansion 2¢ 

“ « 100 Ips., Bee nants ens 400 
Thin, for sections, 10 cts. per brag hoseneal 

Queens— Extra Tested, each ««.» $3 00 

Tested,  eitsetd.cceces.c 2 OD 

= Untested, = @ - 100 

- for 6 5 00 

Address, A. WORTMAN, 
18E3t SEAFIELD, White Co., IND. 





SECTIONS and FOUNDATION, 


1-lb., all- ete 40c per lb. for beery. 
-Groove,$4 per 1,000 |50c “ light. 
ess for lots of 10,000 send for Samples 
Fg a 
A. F. STAUFFE 
15Etf STERLING, This. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


WILL furnish Warranted Italian 
Queen-Bees for $1.00 each; Tested 
Queens for $2.00 each. Delivered by mail. 














PETER BRICKEY,Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
18E10t 


Pure Italian Queens and Bees. 


Strong 3-frame Nuclei, in 
tran aie te with nice Tested Guven, 8 suck 
xtra Se ested Queens, u very 
each. 
Queens $1.00 each. Don’t fail to 


arran 
read my offer to lace all Warran 
that prove impu . aoe Queens 


My Circular,will be sent to all who may apply. 
Address, JAS. F. WOOD, 
NORTH PRESCOTT, MASS. 


HOW to MONKEY with BEES 


and Price-List of Apiarian Supplies. Sample of 
Foundation free for your address on a postal card. 
ater” Bittenbender, Knoxville. 3 Marion Co., lowa. 








One-Piece Sections, 


ADE with a & ve, warranted 
fect, 44x4% 1% wide—$4 per 1 Foo, 
Five per cent. d seount on orders of 5 
and over at one time. 
. P. McGREGOR, 
22A3t FREELAND, Saginaw Co., MICH. 


sah Drone and Queen Trap. 





f 


4 








Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in 
the flat, and one nailed (13 in all), $3.50; 50, in the 
flat, $12.00. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTORY 


FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &ce. 


14 a5 now prepared to supply dealers and others 





suaves, —. Shipping-Crates, 
Supers, etc., 
of all kinds. I make as ity of LANGSTROTH 
AND MODEST HIVES. Correspondence with 
ory Somers solicited. My Sections are all made 
oplar. Address, - 
GEORGE TAYLOR, 
11Atf DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILLS. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is pablished ever 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, ond 
contains the best a ponciens information for the 
time being, showing what 3 do,and when and 
how to do it. It is edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 


The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, one y ear, for $3.50, 


200 Colonies Italian & Hybrid Bees 


FOR SALE, 


be 9 and 10 frame hives, all strong and healthy 

wintered in the cellar. Will , ed them aboard 
of cars—for Italians, 88.60 ; Hybrids at $7.60. 

Will guarantee as re resented, or money refunded. 





Italian Q Tnt d, $1 00 ; Tested, $2.50. 
Send money by P. O. Order or Registered Letter. 
16Wst L. J. — BUTLER, IND. 


Bee- Hives, Honey-Boxes, Sections, 


Largest Bee-Hive Factory in the World. 


Capacity, one car-load per day. Best of goods at 
lowest prices. Write for price-list. 


c. B. LEWIS & CO. 


51 Atf. WATERTOWN, WIS 
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ALLEY’S QUEENS. 


READY JUNE 1, 1886. 


WARRANTED Queens, by mail.............. $1 00 
= a = r¢ Doz 5 00 
SELECT sf « " eee 25 
= bs . per 4 Doz... 7 00 
TESTED ° - @ach......... 1 50 


By adding 50 cents to any of the above prices we 
will send the Handy Book, or a Drone and Queen 
Trap, by mail. HENRY ALLEY, 

20Atf WENHAM, MASS. 


ROOT’S SIMPLICITY HIVES, 


Sections, Extractors, Smokers, Sepa- 
rators, &c., of Root’s Manufacture, 
shipped from here at his prices. 
Also 8S. hives of Southern yellow pine, and 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies in general. Also 
Bee-Books, Italian Queens, Nuclei 
and Colonies. Price List Free. 


owWwly J. M. JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala. 








Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


DOWN, DOWN, DOWN! 
We Come! 


OS AUr ins of APIARIAN FIXTURES, we 
quote lower prices in our 1886 Circular than we 
ever have before, on all kinds of practical hives 
now in use, on Meta! Corners and all-wood frames 
and the V-groove Section,Smokers and Extractors. 
In fact everything pertaining to Bee-Culture. Be 
sure and send for our Circular before purchasing 
your Supplies for the season. 


BRIGHT BROS., 
14Wtf MAZEPPA, MINN. 


A YEAR AMONG THE BEES, 


BEING 
A Talk about some of the Implements, Plans 
and Practices of a Bee-keeper of 25 years’ 
Experience, who has for 8 years made the 
Production of Honey his Exclusive 
Business. 








BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 


Price, 75 cents, by mail. This is a new work 
of about 114 pages, well-printed and nicely bound 
in cloth. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE AMERICAN APICULTURIST 
(ESTABLISHED LN 1883.) 
ILL be mailed to any address for 3 months, on 
receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. Sample copies 
free. Address, 
12Atf AM. APICULTURIST, Wenham, Mass. 


Given’s Foundation Press 


HE GIVEN PRESS stands in the front 
rank for manufacturing FOUNDATION 
in Wired Frames, as wel! as foundation for 
SECTIONS. Without a dissenting voice, all of 
onr customers affirm its superiority. 
Send for Circular and Samples. 
J.R. CALDWELL & CO., 


HOOPESTON, Vermillion Co., ILL. 








1Atf 





BEE-KEEPERS (GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


14th Theusand J ast Out! 
10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 


More than % pages, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the *th edition. Thewhole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. Itis certainly 
the fullest and mst scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,#1.25. Liberal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 


A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


1Aly 





Lewis’ V-Groove One-Piece 


SECTIONS. 


Down, Down, Goes the Price ! 


First Quality White Basswood One- 
Pound SECTIONS—in lots of 500 to 
3,000—$4.00 per 1,000. 


Special Freight Rates 


If 3,000 or more are wanted, write for special 
prices delivered to you, freight paid by us. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 





April 15, 1886. 16Wtf 
CENTS »ound, boxed. 
VouDoms Dunbam Brood,” NONE 
Foundation. Cireular <q tt 
EU 8. L.VonBorn, Omaha, Ned. etter 





Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-List. 
Atf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 





Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


OF ALL KINDS, 


Sections & Comb Foundation 


A SPECIALTY. 


125 colonies of Bees for sale 
inQuinby frames, mostly Italians. 
t#” These Bees will be SOLD 
CHEAP. Send for prices. Also, 
for Illustrated Price-List. 
cCTwHaw. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 
11A13t ORISEK ANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 


BEESW AX. 


We pay 8@c. per !b., delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


DO YOU EAT CANDY? 


oe $1.25 and | will express 5 Ib. Todd’s Honey 
Candies, same as made a sensation at last Penn- 
sy!vania State Fair. Remember, every pound sold 
helps the honey trade. Special rates for quantities 
for Fairs. Dadant Foundation always in stock at 
market prices. Bees, Queens, Hives, Smokers. 
Vol. lof Frank Cheshire's New Book malled free 
for $2.50. ARTHUR TO ° 

Te ana Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

10t 


- 'TWO-POUND 


SECTIONS. 


Job Lot—Cheap! — 


E have on hand a Job Lot of 25,000 

One-Piece Sections with square groove, 
which we will close out at $3.50 per 1,000, or 
$2.00 for 500. The size is: top and bottom, 
6 inches; sides, 5% inch; width of section, 1% 
inches—narrow tops. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 





























TALIAN Queens, by return mail. Tested, 
$1.00 ; Untested, 75 cts. By permission, I refer 
to Mr. I. R. Good. Nappanee, Ind. 


22A3t Geo, Stuckman, Nappanee, Ind. 








The NEW Heddon bin 


We have made a ment 
inventor by which we shall make and the 


Sell the 
eddon Reversible Hive, both at 
and retail ; nailed and also in the fat” lel 





The engraving gives a idea of the hive, 
The brood-chamber is in two sections; also the 
surplus arrangement, which may be interchanged 
orinverted at will. The cover, bottom-board, an 
top and bottom of each sectional case has one-half 
of a regular bee-space, so that the surplus case 
with the sections, may be placed between the two 
brood-chambers,or the latter may be transposed 
or inverted—in fact, all parts of this hive are 
perfectly interchangeable. The brood-frames yjj) 
ALL be bored for wires. 

A SAMPLE HIVE includes the bottom-boarn 
and stand ;a slatted honey-board, and cover; two 
6-inch brood-chambers, each containing & frames; 
two surplus arrangements, each containing 2 one 
pound sections, one with wide frames and separs 
tors, and the other without separators. This latter 
chamber can be interchanged with the other 
stories. but cannot bereversed. It is NAILED AND 
PAINTED, and ready for immed.ate use. Price, 
$4.00, complete. 


It is absolutely essential to order one 
nailed hive as a pattern for putting thos 
in the flat together correctly. 

HIVES READY TO NAIL.—In filling orders for 
these hives, in the flat, we make 6 different con- 
binations, so that our customers may make 4 
selection from the sample nailed hive, without 
waiting for us to quote prices, and the different 
kinds will be known by the following numbers : 

Ne. 1 consists of the stand, bottom-boari, 
cover, two 6-inch brood-chambers, 16 frames, ané 
the slatted honey-board. Price, $1.55 each. 

No. @ is the same as No. 1, with the addition of 
one surplus story containing 28 sections without 
separators—interchangeable, but not reversible— 
Price, 82.00 each. 

No. 3 is the same as No. 2, with two surplus sto 
ries as therein described. Price, 2.50 each. 


No. 4 is the sume as No. 1, with the addition of 
one surplus story containing 28 sections in wide 
frames with sepnrators, which can be reversed, 
inverted, and interchanged, the same as the brood- 
cnambers. Price, 2.30 each. 

No. & is the same as No. 4, with two surplus 
arrangements as therein described. Price, 83.00. 

No. 6 contuains all the parts as described in the 
sample nailed hive. Price, ®8.75 each. 

Those desiring the hives without the stand, honey- 
board or sections, may make the following deduc 
tions from the above prices : Stand, 14 cents; 
honey- board, 8 c®nts ; and the 28 or 56 sections, 
the case may be, at 4¢ cent each, respectively, 

We will also make the following deductions on 
quantities ordered al! at one time: For |( or more 
hives, 5 per cent. discount ; for 25 or more hives, 
7 1-2 per cent.; for 50 or more, 10 per cent. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison-St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


- Doolittle’s Queens. 


For Prices, &c., see page 221. 
17Atf 





FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet « 
the pound. Circular and samples free 
Jd. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont, “a,, Y, & 
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